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Sao Benedito, but his excuse, one that carried weight in those days,
was that "a Negro ought not to be'adorned so luxuriously"; and in-
deed, in colonial times, the use of "ornaments of a certain price"
came to be forbidden to blacks.32

For safety's sake and as a precaution against pirates, against dema-
gogic excesses, and against the communistic tendencies of the natives
and the Africans, the proprietors of the big landed estates in their
excessive zeal for private prqperty would bury beneath their houses
jewels and gold just as they did their beloved dead. These two mo-
tives were always uncannily mingled in the folklore of the Big
Houses: with empty rocking-chairs rocking away on loosened tiles
and leaving no trace on the morrow; with dishes clattering in the
cupboard at night; and with the souls of departed lords of the manor
appearing to relatives and even to strangers, begging Our Father's and
Hail Mary's as they moaned and groaned and pointed out the places
where barrels of money were to be found. This at times was the
money of others, of which the owners of the house had illegally pos-
sessed themselves, money that friends, widows, and sometimes slaves
had entrusted to them for safekeeping. Many of these poor folk were
shorn of all they had and ended in utter poverty, owing to the sharp
dealing or sudden death of the one with whom they had deposited
their treasure. There were certain unscrupulous gentry who, accept-
ing valuable objects in this manner, later pretended to be strangers
who knew nothing whatever about the transaction: "Are you crazy?
You mean to say you gave me something to keep for you?"33 Often
money that had been buried disappeared mysteriously. Joaquim Na~
buco, who had been reared by his godmother in the Big House of
Massangana, died without ever knowing what became of the store
of gold which the good lady had scraped together for him and which
was probably buried in some hole in the wall. When Nabuco was
Brazilian Minister in London, an old priest told him of the treasure
that Dono Ana Rosa had saved for him, but not a pound of it was
ever discovered. In various instances, in Bahia, Olinda, and Pernam-
buco, in the course of the work of demolition or excavation, kegs of
money have been found beneath the houses. This happened in the
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